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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





“ BENOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN HAND.”— Cowper. 





DUBLIN BAY, 


THE FOSTER-BROTHERS OF DOON. 
A TALE OF THE IRISH REBELLION. 
CHAPTER XXXI.—A PROCLAMATION, 


Tue officer of the day rode by, with his orderly ata 
respectful distance, and one or two dragoons, all flaunt- 
ing in scarlet and gold; Rowan fancied that their 
glances rested on him and his companion for a moment. 
“That subaltern’s fortune were made,” said he, un- 
consciously drawing up his tall figure from its dis- 
guising slouch, “ did he but guess who is here.” 
“Hush, my dear sir,” quoth Fergus; “even an un- 
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guarded look might betray you now. 
to get to France ?” 

“Yes, if a fishing-smack is found venturesome enough 
to take me, and men can be found incorruptible enough 
to navigate it. Ofcourse there will be a considerable 
reward offered ——” 

A third party, coming quickly up, shook hands with 
both, and drew Rowan’s other arm within his own. 

“T acknowledge to some hesitation before I recog- 
nised you, Mr. Kavanagh,” he said. “ You must ex- 
cuse me, my dear Rowan; but a few friends stepped in 
all unawares, and when once the claret began to cir- 
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culate, I could not be the one to break up the company— 
you perceive? But you may believe me, I was wishing 
them all at Dingle just at this juncture. I was thinking 
over the best plan for your escape all the while; the 
fellows found me abstracted, and I stopped the decanters 
so long that they voted Mat Dowling in the blues.” 

The speaker was rather out of breath, and wiped his 
heated brow with his handkerchief. 

“ Well, and what was the result of your cogitations ?” 
asked Rowan, as quietly as if the plotted escape con- 
cerned any party beside himself. 

“ Come to Sweetman’s, at Sutton, near Baldoyle; he’s 
a friend of yours, and can easily find a smuggling boat 
somewhere in his neighbourhood, which, being used to 
running contraband goods, will easily be induced to run 
a contraband man—eh ?” 

“T was thinking of making the coast at Dunleary,’* 
observed Rowan, in a wearied way. 

“ Just like you,” said the other: “why, that’s one of 
the first places the military will be sure to search, be- 
cause of the multitude of all sorts of craft leaving there ; 
whereas they can’t watch every headland of the bay 
above or about Howth, Don’t you think with me, Mr. 
Kavanagh P” 

“ But,” said Rowan, “there are persons at Rush who 
have frequently dined with me at Newgate; and Dowell 
will be sure to search their houses; and Rush is danger- 
ously near Baldoyle.” 

These were people who had been “ in” for some affair 
in connection with the revenue, and had shared Mr. 
Rowan’s prison hospitality. After due consideration, 
his advisers still thought it best that he should seck 
shelter in the house of Mr. Sweetman; and thither the 
trio proceeded on foot. They durst not hire a hackney- 
coach, lest a figure so noticeable as the late prisoner’s 
should be recognised by the driver: for Mr. Rowan, and 


his huge pair of attendant Danish wolf-dogs, had been 
almost as well known in Dublin as the armoured statue 
of King William in College Green. 

Mr. Dowling returned back to the city, in order to 
lull all suspicion of his being an accomplice in the escape, 
and with the further purpose, if possible, of throwing 


the authorities off the scent. Fergus Kavanagh ac- 
companied the fugitive; and as twilight deepened around 
them into the brief gloom of a summer night over the 
open country, they were able to quicken their steps with 
less foar of detection. Not that Rowan seemed in any 
haste; he was rather inclined to take the matter too 
easily. 

“They mistake me,” he said. “Iam not disloyal at 
heart, whatever I may have seemed to a superficial ob- 
server. I want reform, not revolution; but this will 
not be believed. My poor wife and children! I hope 
my outlawry will not injure them. Of course I will be 
outlawed, if I succeed in getting away.” 

As there was a pause, apparently of expectance that 
his companion would say something, Fergus was obliged 
to utter the truth. 

« Yes, sir; a writ of outlawry will issue, I suppose.” 

« And that involves the estates P” 

“Yes, Mr. Rowan.” 

The escaped prisoner stopped short. ‘TI will go back, 
and give myself up. I could better bear to die igno- 
miniously than to live, and know that those whom I love 
more than my life are starving.” 

The agonies of an amiable man who is also a con- 
spirator were upon him; the young barrister noted with 
deep pity the emotion that almost convulsed that fine 
face, and filled with tears his eyes. 

* Called Kingstown since the landing of George rv, 
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“ But, sir, if you are convicted of high treason, your 
property is irremediably confiscated to the Crown; if 
you merely lie under a writ of outlawry, and take no 
further steps against the government, there may be some 
chance that the intervention of friends might procure 
the reversion of the estates to your children, Do you 
perceive P” 

“ My friend,” said Rowan, who had the palm of his 
hand pressed to his aching brow, “no man with 
domestic ties should ever be a politician. Verily are 
wife and children hostages to fortune, as Lord Bacon 
has it; our first duty is to them and their interests, 
before we set about righting all mankind.” 

He walked on thereafter some time in silence, while 
Mr. Kavanagh, at his elbow, was debating certain 
thoughts arising from those words, which bade fair to 
overturn one of the fairest day-dreams of his own life. 
Was it indeed true that a man must choose between 
domestic happiness and the performance of his duty to 
an oppressed country, and must utterly reject the one 
if he would fulfil the other? Then, between him and 
all his political aspirations arose the sweet face of his 
boyhood’s playmate, with such a halo of happiness about 
it; and how cold and dull, like a landscape iced over 
with one of winter’s blackest frosts, seemed the prospect 
opened up by love of country, beside the warm sunlit 
summer-world opened up by love of home! 

And already he knew that he had compromised him- 
self considerably; aiding in this escape, if discovered, 
might be of the most serious import. But his chival- 
rous nature only clung the closer to the man who was 
thus cast on his generosity; he never left him till he 
was safely housed with his friend, Mr. Sweetman, and in 
a fair way of making good his flight beyond the realm. . 

Early next morning, Fergus, in his Dublin lodgings— 
whither he returned at an unheard-of hour—was roused 
by the newsman in his peregrinations singing forth in 
recitative the contents of his whitey-brown printed 
sheets; and, among other items of intelligence, the 
“ Escape of Hamilton Rowan from Newgate” was fore- 
most. The ragged vender made good sale of his wares 
that May morning, owing chiefly to this startling piece 
of news; and the tribe of “the great unwashed,” who 
had no coppers to buy, formed an active tail behind 
him, demanding the particulars at every pause. For 
Rowan was a popular favourite; he had always been 
kind to the poor; and to tell him of a case of hardship 
or oppression was instantly to enlist his warmest sym- 
pathies, . 

“Some say ‘twas the doore, an’ some ‘twas the 
windy, my dear,” answered the, newsman to the perti- 
nacious inquiries of a matron, with one untidy child in 
her arms, and another holding by her petticoat, who had 
run out to follow the crowd and add to it, leaving her 
good man’s breakfast to take care of itself. 

“°Twas the powerful big windy would let out Misther 
Rowan, I’m thinkin’,” observed a man with an awl and 
hog’s bristle in his fingers, betokening from what occu- 
pation he had been drawn aside by the seduction of 
hearing some new thing. 

“ An’ there’s a proclamation as long as me arm out 
dis mornin’, offering any of us a tousand pound that'll 
give him up,” shrieked one from the outskirts of the 
gathering. 

“ An’ if they made it a tousand million pound,” said 
a soberer body in the midst, whose garb revealed the 
fact that the possession of a thousand halfpence would 
have been to him fabulous wealth, “ they wouldn’t get 
a mortial crathur in the whole entire city of Dublin, 
boys, to bethray Hamilton Rowan!” 
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Three cheers were forthwith given, in approbation of 
the sentiment, by the disaffected crowd. 

“ Arrah, wisha! will ye keep back out o’ that, an’ 
don’t be takin’ the bread out of a man’s mouth!” ex- 
claimed the newsmonger, with reference to the impos- 
sibility of a purchaser coming near him for the throng. 
“ Besides, yer all talkin’ thrason, ye set o’ reprobates.” 

The twinkle in his eye belied the censure of his 
words, as the public prints in his hands contradicted 
his own political predilections. It is curious, now-a-days, 
to look over a file of newspapers of the time, and note 
the servile tone of ultra-loyalty that possessed them. 
Government could do nothing wrong; this seemed to 
be the leading principle of the press. Far safer for 
society would it have been had there been an abundant 
licence of Radical publications to carry to the surface 
the peccant humours of the body politic. 

It was true about the governmental proclamation 
issued from the Castle, with the royal arms atop, and 
setting forth that a thousand pounds would be given 
for the apprehension of Hamilton Rowan. By its side, 
on all the dead walls and boardings, and at the police- 
offices and barracks, appeared a further promise of 
another thousand pounds, being five hundred from the 
city, and five hundred from the authorities of Newgate 
(anxious thus to prove their want of complicity), and 
from sundry extra loyalists. Wherever it could be done 
without danger, these placards were all torn away before 
nightfall; but an interesting ballad was compounded 
from them and such events of the escape as transpired, 
which was sung about the streets in the dusk, by partics 
who in general contrived to elude “the polis.” 

Meanwhile, Rowan having put to sea in his friend 
Mr. Sweetman’s pleasure-boat, manned by two brothers 
named Shéridan, who only knew that they were to take 
a gentleman to the nearest French port, a favourable 
wind carried him as far south as Wrexford, and then 
changing, drove back the little craft under the Hill of 
Howth. They lay at anchor here, and procured a third 
hand to aid in the navigation, and, in a bright fresh 
morning, once more turned the bows southwards. Run- 
ning along over the dancing waters, they came close to 
& revenue cruiser on the tack, the skipper of which 
hailed them, and, after a question or two, flung on board 
some papers ere they parted. 

Rowan was sitting in the stern, disguised as a fisher- 
man, and a misgiving crossed him, as the large print of 
the papers caught his eye. And surely it was the pro- 
clamation concerning himself! He read the accurate 
description of his person (not very flattering, after the 
manner of such descriptive delineations), and won- 
dered if he could escape recognition by the boatmen. 
Presently, he saw them grouped together at the bows, 
reading the proclamation. “Now,” thought he, “if 
these are not sterling fellows, all is lost.” But he 
looked as unconcernedly as he could at the magnificent 
outlines of the magnificent Bay of Dublin, which the 
boat was traversing; right forward were the spurs 
of the Wicklow Mountains, with a cloud across the peak 
of the Sugar-Loaf, making it an aérial islet: he noticed 
this, and the purple of bold Bray Head, and the grey 
line of Shangana strand, with white foam streaking its 
edge—noticed without much realization in his sense of 
them. In the deep curve of the Bay lay the capital, 
with all its bridges and spires, and morning smoke over 
it from ten thousand breakfast-fires. As yet the arms 
of Kingstown Harbour were not, nor did the Obelisk 
crown Killiney Hill; but the grand lion-like mass of 


Howth lay sentry along the north—Nature’s largest 
feature in the panorama. 





The occupants of the boat were little heeding. The 
sailors had recognised their passenger, and he met 
them with the calm front of a man more prepared for 
treachery than for gencrosity. “My lads, you are 
right; Iam Hamilton Rowan. You will get two thou- 
sand pounds by setting me ashore yonder, and walking 
me to the nearest barrack: but, lads, it is for the 
sake of your country and my country that I have 
become a prisoner and an outlaw; you are Irishmen, 
my lads!” 

“ Give us yer hand, sir; we'll land you safe,” said the 
elder Sheridan, after an instant’s pause. “ Here goes 
the proclamation, boys!” Itwas torn, and flung overboard. 

A few days afterwards they fulfilled their promise 
by bringing the exile under the French batteries, at 
St. Paul de Léon, having set up for their ensign a 
red night-cap filled with straw, and lashed to a boat- 
hook, as a bonnet de liberté. Almost as much a make- 
believe as this ensign did Rowan himself prove in the 
land of equality, subsequently—a mere man of straw 
among the red republicans. Several times, in the course 
of the same year, he narrowly escaped the lantern as a 
spy of Pitt’s, and was glad to get away to America, 
and finally to accept the pardon of England, in 1806, 
living peaceably, thenceforth, to a good old age. 


CHAPTER XXXII.— FRESH FRUIT,” AND WHAT IT INVOLVED. 
Tue glory of summer-time was again on the woods 
about Doon Castle. The beeches had flung forth their 
silken-shafted leaves in trembling masses to the wooing 
winds, which by gentle wrestling had so developed 
and strengthened them, that they covered all the 
parent trees with a close mantle of verdure, and caused 
alcoves of green gloom within. Some of the beeches 
had been bronzed quite brown, as if the foliage were 
flexible copper, which had been pale enough in May. 

Evelyn Butler was walking among the trees in the 
shrubbery—her only companion little Una. She had 
become singularly attached to this beautiful and friend- 
less child; and, in the dearth of other young-lady 
pursuits here in the country, she had pleased herself 
with the idea of educating her protégée. Fitful lessons 
in Dublin, where Miss Butler was more or less absorbed 
by society and its claims, had given place to regular 
lessons at Doon; and the child, haying the natural 
quickness which scems inherent with Irish children, 
made such rapid progress as to delight her teacher. 
Already visions of qualifying her, perhaps, to be a 
governess, flitted before that teacher’s mind; Una had 
become a fresh interest in life for the pretty lady of 
whom she was so fond; and thus the benefit (as do 
most benefits) worked reciprocally, back on the giver 
as well as forward to the receiver. 

For there had been times of vacancy in Evelyn 
Butler's life, surrounded as she was by all the appliances 
of wealth and ease, when she felt a want that these 
could not satisfy. Love was lavished on her by father 
and brother, so that this greatest famishing of woman’s 
nature was abundantly fed; and another love, deeper 
and tenderer than either, she knew to be hers, though 
as yet it had not found a voice in words. But youth 
and health long for something beyond the merely pas- 
sive; the impulse “to do” is strong upon such; and to 
accomplish something worth doing, must be a desire of 
any soul which has awakened to a sense of its own value 
and responsibility. Evelyn could not think that per- 
petual embroidery, or perpetual morning calls and 
evening parties, were the things best worth doing in 
this mortal life. She had more than once acknowledged 
to herself a wish to be stationed a step lower in the 
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social grade of wealth, where interests lic thick on 
everything, in the connection of industry and endeavour 
with enjoyment. To Miss Butler of Doon every enjoy- 
ment, every indulgence, came so easily, she could have 
wished them somewhat more difficult to obtain, which 
is indeed the secret of zest. To give her existence a 
little of the neutral tint of daily duty, and thus cast her 
amusements into the needed relief, she became Una’s 
instructress. “You will spoil that child,” Captain 
Gerald used to say; but Evelyn was not afraid of this 
result,—the sweet clinging nature seemed to require all 
the affection it could get. 

Now, walking in wood-paths under the summer-laden 
trees, Miss Butler thought it not beneath her to tell the 
little one a story—as a reward for some feat in English 
spelling or pronunciation. Una had been a far greater 
talker in the Irish vernacular than in English when 
first she was left at Doon by her grandmother; but the 
year which had elapsed, during which she had heard 
little or no Irish, had improved her much in the use of 
the other language. Still, in her sleep she would mur- 
mur the old familiar words with which she had been 
many a time soothed or amused; and Evelyn often 
imagined that many of her waking thoughts were in 
Trish: she appeared sometimes as if she translated her 
sayings. 

The story was one of those which always interest 
children above every other; it was from the pages of 
the Bible: about the naughty and foolish prophet who 
imagined he could run away from the presence of God, 
and was met by the terrible storm, and the great fish 
that had been prepared. Little Una listened with all 
her ears and eyes; for familiarity with the outlines of 
the wonderful tale, and the knowing exactly what was 
coming, did not damp her interest in the least. Upon 


these two, thus occupied, came three gentlemen through 


the copse, with a following of dogs of various sizes and 
appearances. Instantly Una’s frank childish demeanour 
subsided into a dumb and downcast gravity, which was 
quite repulsion when Captain Gerald extended his hand 
to her. Mr. Waddell did not condescend to notice her 
at all; but Fergus Kavanagh’s greeting almost made 
her smile. 

“What ! invincible still!” said the young officer, 
playfully pinching her cheek, which was most decidedly 
turned away. “ Youcertainly show a preference for the 
learned professions, unusual in your sex when a red-coat 
is in question.” Perhaps there was something in the 
observation meant for his sister also; her throat and 
brow became dyed with conscious crimson for a moment. 

“Eh, what! is she a stubborn little thing?” said Mr. 
Waddell, looking down upon her from his considerable 
altitude. “Then we'll make the dogs eat her. Here, 
Bran, old fellow. Bran——” 

He caught the huge hound by the ears, and held him 
back, snarling and showing all his white fangs to the 
affrighted child; who seized upon Fergus Kavanagh’s 
hand instinctively, with a tightness which revealed to 
him her terror, while she clung also to Miss Butler at 
the other side. 

“Don’t fear, Una; he shan’t touch you,” said the 
last-named gentleman, in a low, reassuring tone, holding 
the little fingers firmly. 

“ Eh, sir! what,sir? Did you allude in that observation 
to me, sir?” inquired Waddell, exasperated by a grateful 
glance from Evelyn to the young barrister. 

“Only to your dog, Mr. Waddell,” was the quiet 
reply. 

“* Pooh—as if you didn’t know it was all a joke,” he 
said, sullenly dropping Bran, and dealing him a slight 
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cut with his riding-whip, to reduce him to good-temper. 
But little Una would not relinquish her protector’s hand. 

“ Evelyn,” said Captain Gerald, “ Waddell has brought 
us news of a consignment of ‘fresh fruit,’ and wants us 
over to his place for a few days. There’s to be a great 
meet over the lemons and oranges this evening. Can 
you do without your graceless brother ?” 

“T suppose I must,” she answered, not well pleased: 
she was aware that “fresh fruit” was an ordinary signal 
for a hard drinking-bout, such as mbdst country gentlemen 
of the time delighted in. And though Gerald had the 
reputation of being wonderfully steady, “a good hard 
head,” etc., still she knew that he always took more 
than was good for him at such scenes. She had often 
tried dissuasion, and had once or twice succeeded; but 
she perceived, by the expression of her brother’s face, 
that his mind was made up now, and that he would 
brook no interference in the presence of third parties. 
The captain could be wrongheaded enough; and did 
not every gentleman of his position in the country, and 
numbers above and beneath him in position, meet at 
these convivial gatherings, to carry on what they called 
“ good-fellowship” over the bottle? Whatever exceptions 
there were to the rule of wine-bibbing the young man 
looked upon as being caused either by poverty, eccen- 
tricity, or weak digestion. 

“You'll come too, Kavanagh,” said Mr. Waddell, not 
very cordially. 

“Thank you—yes,” replied Fergus, after a moment’s 
hesitation, during which he had met Miss Butler’s look, 
with some meaning in it which he was able to read. 
The truth was, that he would go simply to look after 
her brother, and stave off as much of the mischief as he 
could. She had given him a similar commission once 
before, justified in such confidence by their long-lived 
friendship, and by her own well-grounded fears about 
Gerald. Many a duel had arisen from these drinking- 
bouts; many a word of passion or of wrong spoken 
suddenly, in the inflammation of too much wine, had to 
be answered for next morning at the pistol’s mouth; 
and his sister well knew that the captain’s steadiness was 
more relative than absolute. 

She was scarcely inclined to resume her story when 
the gentlemen left her ; though little Una, who recovered 
speech with a great sigh when the last dog’s tail had 
vanished among the bushes, was clamorous to hear the 
rest about the foolish prophet. It was told in a spirit- 
less and abstracted way, which the little auditor felt, 
though she could not define the fault of the narration ; 
and after she had been dismissed to play, she stole 
wistful glances towards her pretty lady walking all 
alone under the trees, with a book unopened in her 
hand, and looking sad and pre-occupied enough. 

Presently the child became absorbed in the making 
of a chain of daisies as she sat on the grass, stringing 
them together by slits in their own flexile stems. So 
quiet was she at the manufacture, that a great brown 
bird lighted on the elm above her, and began to call 
“Cuckoo, cuckoo !” with startling loudness. Unasprang 
up, letting fall her skirtful of daisies and celandines ; 
for a cuckoo is not every day to be seen-—generally it 
so shrouds itself in leaves as to be but “a wandering 
voice.” And when, after a minute, it flew down a green 
glade of the park, Una followed, anxious to see it again. 

She was looking at it, perched on a high branch, and, 
with its beak wide open, giving forth its velvet dissyl- 
lable, when some disturbance made it suddenly silent, 
and it flew away, with the utterance of its alarmed third 
note. A man came forward out of the thicket; Una 
recognised her father. 











“T've been watchin’ ye, asthore, for the last hour, to 
get spache of ye, my darlin’.” He caught her up in his 
arms, and gazed fondly upon her. “ Ay, ye’re growin’ 
the very image of her that’s gone, yer own blessed 
mother—the heavens be her bed! An’ I saw ye ’while 
ago with the captin—ye’re a good child not to forget 
what I tould ye about him—that it was he disgraced 
yer father, an’ cut open his face, like this.” 

Taking the child’s hand, he guided it along the bluish 
mark that disfigured his cheek, while the whole expres- 
sion of intense hate came across his hard features, and 
smouldered in his deep-set eyes. Una struggled to get 
away from him, so repulsive did he look then; but he 
held her fast. 

“My white little girl,” said he, in Irish, “they're 
trainin’ ye rightly for yer own place in Doon Castle yet, 
not as a servant nor a waitin’-maid, but as the mistress 
of yer mistress, when every one has his own again, in 
the time that’s comin’® An’ then she'll find that it 
was the lucky day for her she took up Myles Furlong’s 
child.” 

Miss Butler, noticing the disappearance of her little 
charge, had left her walk under the trees, and turned 
into this glade in search of her. She certainly hesitated 
for an instant before she recognised the man holding 
Una in his arms; and the child herself cried out, 
“Oh, there’s Miss Evelyn ! let me go to her !” 

He brought her towards the lady. “You know me, 
Miss Evelyn,” he said, “the captin’s foster-brother, 
Myles Furlong. It’s not safe entirely for me to be here, 
maybe ; but I knew that yer honour wasn’t an informer, 
an’ I wanted to see me little child again, an’ av I could 
rightly spake to yer honour, to thank ye for takin’ care 
of her, which I do with all the veins of my soul, Miss 
Evelyn—bless yer purty face! An’ maybe, some day or 
other, it wud be more than words wid me, in the way 
of showin’ how thankful I am.” 

“Ah, Myles! I was so sorry to hear you had taken to 
bad courses,” said the young lady, using an expression 
familiar to him. “ Why don’t you come back to the 
forge, and live a decent, proper life, and earn your bread 
as usual? I'll speak to papa, that you shan’t be dis- 
turbed; and you know you're the best blacksmith in the 
country-side. Freney the other day ‘pinched’ our best 
coach-horse in shoeing him—you’re a real loss, Myles.” 

“Miss Evelyn,” said he, setting down the child, and 
standing before her in all his grim unshorn strength, 
“it’s too late for me to go back; I'm gone on too far. 
The marks of a croppy is on me, an’ the characther of 
a croppy; an’ I’ve wrongs to revinge, an’ rights to get 
if I can; an’ I couldn’t no more settle agin in the ould 
forge than I could go to live in the river or the say. 
But whatever I do, or whatever becomes o’ me, I'll 
never forget that yer honour took in me little child whin 
she hadn’t a roof to her head, an’ fed her an’ clothed 
her, an’ tached her; an’ she mustn’t ever forget it aither, 
for the length of her life, long or short. Una, machree, 
good-bye! the blessins ov the heavens be about yer mo- 
ther’s child.” 

And he went away through the trees, towards the 
wildest and most desolate tract of the park. 





THE AMERICAN BLOCKADED PORTS. 


Maxy small, almost unheard-of ports, have risen into 
notoriety since the American Government declared a 
blockade of the seaboard of the Southern States, from 
the facility with which hundreds of vessels have run 
the gauntlet successfully of the blockading squadrons, 
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The task of attempting an effective blockade was a 
gigantic one for even the largest and most efficient naval 
power to undertake, and quite beyond that of the United 
States Government. The coast which it endeavoured to 
exclude from commerce with the rest of the world ex- 
tended three thousand five hundred and forty-nine miles. 
At the breaking out of the civil war the American navy, 
although numerically strong upon paper, possessed in 
reality but very few well-equipped sea-going vessels, the 
rest being old tubs, utterly unfit for service. Now, 
counting everything, from a man-of-war to an armed 
pilot-sloop, it numbers, according to the last report, five 
hundred and eighty-cight sail, which navy has captured, 
from first to last, since the war began, one thousand and 
forty-nine “ blockade-runners.” 

Although from time to time a report has been pub- 
lished of the number of safe arrivals at different Southern 
ports by the Confederate Government, the list is doubtless 
incomplete, as many a small sloop and schooner have crept 
into the numerous rivers and bays of the Texan coast, and 
more especially into those vast bayous which meander 
through the interminable swamps of Southern Louisiana, 
which, since the days of La Fitte, have until lately 
seldom been disturbed by a heavier keel than that of 
the wild-fowl shooter’s skiff; and these have escaped 
enumeration. 

Matamoros, the ciief seaport of the Mexican State of 
Tamaulipas, is said to have been the haven where many 
an adventurous merchant has had his cargo of contraband 
discharged for transmission across the river on to Texan 
soil. Until the American war with Mexico, in 1846, 
Matamoros was but a small village; but since then its 
growth has been rapid, and its present population is 
estimated at about twelve thousand. It stands directly 
upon the south bank of the Rio Grande del Norte, and 
is distant by land nearly forty miles from the mouth of 
the river. By water the distance is about sixty miles, 
steamers running from Bagdad, a small settlement on 
the Mexican bank, near the mouth of the river. The 
voyage usually occupies about twelve hours. On the 
opposite bank, and a little to the north-west of Mata- 
moros, is the ‘I'exan town of Brownsville. This latter is 
covered by Fort Brown, and was, till very lately, held by 
a Texan garrison; but it is now occupied by the Federal 
General Banks. 

With a fair wind, Matamoros can be reached from 
Havana in less than a thousand miles of sailing. A 
cargo once landed safely in Brownsville can be easily 
transported inland by the waggons which have hauled in 
the cotton, to pay for it. An immense trade was carried 
on before the civil war between the States of Tamaulipas 
and Texas, in horses, mules, and sheep. The saddles, too, 
made in Mexico are much prized by the residents of the 
American States, a plain one being worth about 30 dol- 
lars (£6), whilst a silver-mounted one often brought as 
much as 300 dollars, or £60. The Mexican mountain 
ponies were much valued, as they are very docile and 
hardy. The sheep could be bought in Mexico at from 2s. 
to 3s. per head; the wool is of no great value, as it is apt 
to degenerate there, and in almost all hot countries, into 
hair. Mules were taken across the Rio Grande to sup- 
ply the plantations of Texas, Louisiana, and Arkansas ; 
as for farm work they are preferred to horses, as the 
latter work too freely, and could be driven to death by 
the negroes, whilst a mule keeps the even tenor of his 
way, utterly indifferent to blows or expostulations. 

At the mouth of the Rio Grande large numbers of 
vessels wait for cotton cargoes, which are brought out by 
small steamers which are able to cross the bar, the depth 
of water being only from three to five fect. 
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It would occupy too much space, and prove of too 
little interest, to name and describe the thousand and 
one inlets where a light-draught vessel could enter and 
discharge her cargo in the distance of two thousand 
miles, forming the northern crescent-shaped shores of 
the Gulf of Mexico, all of which are within a short run 
of the West India Islands. A few of the principal may 
be named, however. 

On the Texan coast, and one hundred and twenty-five 
miles north of the Rio Grande del Norte, is Corpus 
Christi Bay, which is connected, except.for a short dis- 
tance, by the Laguna del Madre with the Rio Grande— 
a long, narrow, sandy island, called Padre Island, 
serving as a breakwater when the gulf is rough, behind 
which small coasting-vessels can anchor in the Laguna 
till more favourable weather. Padre Island is one 
hundred miles long, varying in width from twelve to 
three miles; at its extreme southern extremity is Point 
Isabelle. 

Matagorda Bay is accessible for vessels drawing nine 
feet of waters It receives the rivers Colorado, Guadalupe, 
and San Antonio, besides several smaller streams. 
Brazos River empties into the Gulf of Mexico, forty 
miles south of Galveston, and is the largest river in the 
State, excepting the Rio Grande. It is navigable for 
four hundred miles during freshets, and for forty at all 
seasons, to the town of Columbia, where there is a rail- 
road which runs to the north-west some distance into 
the interior, and to the south-east to Galveston. The 
two towns, Velasco and Quintana, are directly opposite 
cach other at the mouth of the Brazos River. 

Galveston is the principal seaport of Texas, and had 
® population of about ten thousand at the breaking out 
of the civil war. It is situated at the northern end of 
Galveston Island, a long narrow sand-bank about thirty 
miles in length, and three in breadth at its broadest part, 


which is about eight miles distant from Galveston city; 
from this wide place the island gradually tapers to each 
extremity. Here the half-pirate and wholesale smuggler, 
La Fitte, had for many years, at the beginning of this 


century, his head-quarters. A regular line of steamers 
kept up communication between Galveston and New 
York until the civil war commenced. A railroad, carried 
across the narrowest part of the bay, upon a bridge of 
nearly two miles in length, connected the city with the 
mainland. Soon after the war began, Galveston was 
captured by the Federals, who held possession of it till 
the 1st of January, 1863, when they were expelled ; and 
now when we write it is in the hands of the Confede- 
rates. A strong blockading force is usually stationed 
off Galveston. 

Louisiana has the mouths of the Mississippi, Barataria 
Bay, Grand Island, Timbalier Bay, Terrebonne, Cote 
Blanche, Vermillion, and Atchafaylaya Bays, as its 
principal harbours, though its half-amphibious shore in- 
habitants would be able to pilot a vessel of light draught 
into many an unsuspected haven, where the forest trees, 
hung with the long grey Spanish moss (Tillandsia 
usredides) would effectually conceal the tapering masts 
of the blockade-breaker. Alabama has Mobile and Per- 
dido Bays. 

Mobile Bay is an extensive sheet of water, thirty miles 
long, and an average of thirteen broad. It has two 
entrances, one on either side of Dauphin Island; the 
main channel is on the east side, between Dauphin 
Island and Mobile Point, and has eighteen feet of water 
upon the bar. Mobile city, at the head of the bay, is 
second in commercial importance only to New Orleans 
(this is always pronounced, except by the Creole French 
residents, New Orleens). Mobile is the only seaport in 
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the state of Alabama open to foreign commerce. Fort 
Morgan is situated on Mobile Point, and is the principal 
fortification for the defence of the city. A blockading 
squadron is always stationed outside the bay. 

Perdido Bay is but five or six miles to the west of 
Pensacola Harbour. It leads to one of the finest ship- 
timber regions in the country, and is navigable for good- 
sized vessels. Pensacola Harbour is situated nearly in 
the north-west extremity of Florida. It sets back 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the north-east, and is of a 
very irregular form, its upper portion consisting of 
three ports. One, the west, Escambia Bay, is twelve 
miles long, and from three to four broad. The central 
arm is thé entrance to the Yellow Water and Black 
Rivers. The East Bay and principal shelter for vessels 
is seven miles long, and has an anchorage admitting 
the largest frigates. At the entrance to this bay are 
situated the important fortifications, Fort Pickens, in 
the possession of the Feder’ls, and Forts McRea, 
Barrancas, the Navy Yard, and numerous heavy bat- 
teries in the possession of the Confederates. Santa Rosa 
Bay, St. Andrew’s Bay, Appalachicola Harbour, and 
Appalachee Bay are also ports in Florida where the 
blockade is occasionally run. 

Wilmington, in North Carolina, has had more blockade- 
runners enter its port than any other Southern port, 
thirteen steamers having entered in one day. It is 
within a very short run of the Bermuda Islands. Wil- 
mington is situated on the Cape Fear River, about 
twenty miles above New Inlet, its mouth, which is 
commanded by two forts, Johnson and Caswell. Cape 
Fear River is the most important navigable river in 
North Carolina. Before the war, Wilmington was 
scarcely known, except as being the chief place of ex- 
port for the turpentine and rosin extracted from the 
vast pine forests of the Rip van Winkle of the States ; 
for by this name North Carolina was generally named 
by the more energetic citizens of the other States. 
When Colonel Fremantle (of the Coldstream Guards) 
visited the Southern States,* last year, he saw much of 
the blockade-running at several of the places already 
named. Inhis journal he thus writes of Wilmington :— 

“ Arrived at Wilmington at 5 a.m., and crossed the 
river there ina steamer. This river was quite full of 
blockade-runners. I counted eight large steamers, all 
handsome leaden-coloured vessels, which ply their trade 
with the greatest regularity. Half these ships were 
engaged in carrying goods on government account; and 
I was told that the quantity of boots, clothing, saltpetre, 
lead, and tin, which they bring into the country is very 
great. I cannot suppose that in ordinary times there 
would be anything like such a trade as this, at a little 
place like Wilmington, which shows the absurdity of 
calling the blockade an efficient one. 

“This blockade-running is an extraordinary instance 
of British energy and enterprise. When I was at 
Charleston, I asked Mr. Robertson whether any French 
vessels had run the blockade. In reply he told me it 
was a very peculiar fact that ‘one of the partners of 
Fraser and Co. being a Frenchman, was extremely anxious 
to engage a French vessel in the trade. Expense was 
no object; the ship and the cargo were forthcoming; 
nothing was wanted but a French captain and a French 
crew (to make the ship legally French); but, although 
any amount of money was offered as an inducement, 
they were not to be found, and this obstacle was 
insurmountable.’ Not the slightest difficulty is expe- 
rienced at Liverpool in officering and manning any 
number of ships for this purpose. 

* “ Three Months in the Southern States.” Blackwood & Sons. 
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“ Major Norris went to call upon Mr. Vallandigham, 
whom he had escorted to Wilmington as a sort of semi- 
prisoner some days ago. Mr. Vallandigham was in bed. 
He told Major Norris that he intended to run the 
blockade this evening for Bermuda, from whence he 
should find his way to the Clifton Hotel, Canada, where 
he intended to publish a newspaper, and agitate Ohio 
across the frontier. 

“At Wilmington I took leave with regret of Mr. 
Sennec and his family, who were also to run the 
blockade this evening. Miss Sennee is much too pretty 
to risk a collision with a fragment of a shell; but here 
no one seems to think anything of the risk of passing 
through the Yankee fleet, as the ‘runners,’ though often 
fired at, are very seldom hit or captured, and their 
captains are becoming more knowing every day.” 

Charleston Harbour, in South Carolina, was till re- 
cently one of the chief points for the blockade-runners. 
It is a large estuary, with a width of nearly two miles, 
and extending south-east from Charleston seven miles 
to the ocean, in entering which it passes between Mor- 
rison’s and Sullivan’s Islands. Cooper and Ashley 
Rivers empty into the bay on either side of a strip of 
land upon which the city of Charleston is built. These 
rivers are from thirty to forty feet deep, very wide and 
commodious, and capable of floating the largest vessels. 
Ships drawing sixteen feet can enter Charleston Harbour 
at high-water. Until it was besieged, many contraband 
cargoes ran in successfully, and even since, a considerable 
number have managed to pass. Colonel Fremantle, in 
his account of his visit to Charleston, says :— 

“The bar, beyond which we counted thirteen block- 
aders, is nine miles from the city. In returning we 
passed several blockade-runners, amongst others the 
steamer ‘ Kate,’ with the new double screw. These ves- 
sels are painted the same colour as the water; as many 
as three or four often go in and out with impunity 
during one night; but they never attempt it except in 
cloudy weather. They are very seldom captured, and 
charge an enormous price for passengers and freight. 
It is doubtful whether the traffic of the private blockade- 
runners does not do more harm tham good to the country, 
by depreciating its eurreney, and they are generally 
looked upon as regular gambling speculations. I have 


met many persons who are of opinion that the trade | 
ought to be stopped, except for government stores and 


articles necessary for the public welfare. 


“After we had landed, Captain Feilden took me on | 
board one of the mew irom-clads which are being built, 


and which are supposed to be a great improvement upon 
the ‘ Chicora’ and ‘ Palmetto State;’ these are already 
afloat, and did good service last February, by issuing 
suddenly forth amd drivimg away the whole blockading 
squadron for ome day. Last night these two active 


little vessels were out te look after some blockaders | 


which were supposed to have ventured imside the bar. 

“Jn returning from: Morris Island, we passed two 
steamers, which had sweeessfully rum the blockade last 
night, besides the Iuekless ‘Ruby,’ which had also passed 
the blockading before she came to grief. The 
names of the other tweare the *Amaconda’ and ‘ Racoon,” 
both fine-looking vessels. 

“TI dined at Mr. Robertson's, at the corner of Rutledge 
Street, and met Captain Tucker, of the navy, there. He 
isa very good fellow, and a perfect gentleman. He com- 
mands the ‘Chicora’ gunboat, and it was he who, with his 


own and another gunboat (‘Palmetto State’), erossed the } 


bar last February, and raised the blockade for a few 
hours. He told me that several Yankee blockaders 
surrendered, but could not be taken possession of, and 


| broken. 


' ness. 
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the others bolted at such a pace as to render pursuit 
hopeless; for these little gunboats are very slow. They 
made the attack at daylight, and, though much fired at, 
were never struck. They seem to have taken the 
Yankees by surprise, and to have created great alarm ; 
but at that time the blockading squadron consisted 
entirely of improved men-of-war. Since this exploit, 
the frigate ‘ Ironsides,’ and the sloop of war ‘ Powhattan,’ 
have been added to its strength.” 

Further north than this, few people have attempted 
to break the blockade, as it entailed a longer run from 
the islands or the Mexican ports, and the coast north of 
Cape Fear was too thickly studded with Federal cruisers, 
especially about Cape Hatteras and Chesapeake Bay. 

Although one thousand and forty-nine blockade-run- 
ners have been captured, these do not at all make up 
for the vast amount of injury done to the commerce 
and carrying trade of the North, which is estimated to 
amount to more than one hundred millions of dollars. 
Captain Maffit, of the Confederate man-of-war “ Georgia,” 
asserts that he alone has destroyed eleven millions of 
dollars worth of ships and cargoes, whilst Captain 
Semmes has destroyed more than twice that amount. 
It is estimated that in this war one hundred thousand 
men have been killed, and four hundred thousand dis- 
abled for lift; thus, half a million have been subjected 
to death, wounds, and to sickness worse than wounds, 
in the armies of both sides. What amount of human 
misery has occurred beyond and behind these opposing 
armies will never be known. 

Ihave made one unsuccessful attempt to reach my 
Southern home ;* but on that occasion, having been 
wrongly advised, I did not try any of the Southern 
routes, for at that time I did not know a single indi- 
vidual from the Confederate States in England, and I 
foolishly listened to people who knew less about the 
matter than I did myself, and consequently wasted a 
good deal of time and money upon a useless journey ; 
however, even then, had I chosen to sacrifice some guns 
and revolvers I had with me, I might have gone through ; 
but I was loath to part with my impedimenta, which I 
had selected with great care, and wished to use upon 
the wild animals in the great Southern forests. 





MRS. STOWE’S VISIT TO SHAKESPEARE’S 
HOUSE AND TOMB. 


Tre part of the house which is shown consists of a 
lower room, which is floored with flat stones very much 


It has a wide old-fashioned chimney on one 
side, and opens into a smaller room at the back of it. 
From thenee you go up a rude flight of stairs to a low 
room, with rough-plastered walls, where the poet was born. 

The prints of this room which are gencrally sold 
allow themselves considerable poetic licence, represent- 


| ing it im fact as quite an elegant apartment, whereas, 


though it is kept scrupulously neat and clean, the air of 
it is ancient amd rude. This is a somewhat flattered like- 
The roughly-plastered walls are so covered with 
names, that it seems impossible to add another. The 
name of almost every modern genius, names of kings, 
prinees, dukes, are shown here; and it is really curious 
to see by what devices some very insignificant person- 
ages have endeavoured to make their own names con- 
spicuous in the crowd. 

But little is known of the personal history of Mary, 
Shakespeare's mother; and one sometimes wonders 





* The writer of this paper is a British settler in Texas, ~ 
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where, in that coarse age when 
queen and ladies talked fami- 
liarly, as women would blush 
to talk now, and when the 
broad coarse wit of the “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” was gotten 
up to suit the taste of a vir- 
gin queen—one wonders, I say, 
when women were such and 
so, where he found those mo- 
dels of lily-like purity, women 
so chaste in soul and pure in 
language. 

For my part, I cannot be- 
lieve that, in such an age, such 
deep heart-knowledge of pure 
womanhood could have come 
otherwise than by the im- 
pression on the child’s soul of 
a mother’s purity. I seem to 
have a vision of one of those 
women whom the world knows 
not of,—silent, deep-hearted, 
loving, whom the coarser and more practically efficient 
jostle aside and underrate for their want of interest in 
the noisy chit-chat and commonplace of the day; but 
who yet have a sacred power, like that of the spirit of 
peace, to brood with dovelike wings over the childish 
heart, and quicken into life the struggling, slumbering 
elements of a sensitive nature. 

I cannot but think,—in that beautiful scene where he 
represents Desdemona as amazed and struck dumb with 
the grossness and brutality of the charges which had 
been thrown upon her, yet so dignified in the conscious- 
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THE BEDROOM, 


ness of her own purity, so magnanimous in the power 
of disinterested forgiving love,—that he was portraying 
no ideal excellence, but only reproducing, under ficti- 
tious and supposititious circumstances, the patience, 
magnanimity, and enduring love which had shone upon 
him in the household words and ways of his mother. 

I seem, too, to have a kind of perception of Shake- 
speare’s father: a quiet, God-fearing, thoughtful man, 
given to the reading of good books, avoiding quarrels 
with a most Christian-like fear, and with but small 
talent either in the way of speech-making or money- 
getting ; a man who wore his coat with an easy slouch, 
and who seldom knew where his money went to. 

All these things Iseem to perccive as if a sort of 
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vision had radiated from the old walls; there seemed 
to be the rustling of garments and the sound of voices 
in the deserted rooms; the pattering of feet on the 
worm-eaten staircase; the light of still, shady summer 
afternoons, a hundred years ago, seemed to fall through 
the casements and lie upon the floor. There was an 
interest to everything about the house, even to the 
quaint iron fastenings about the windows, because 
those might have arrested that child’s attention, and 
been dwelt on in some dreamy hour of infant thought. 
The fires that once burned in those old chimneys, 
the fleeting sparks, the curling smoke, and glowing coals, 
all may have inspired their fancies. 

There is a strong tinge of household colouring in 
many parts of Shakespeare, imagery that could only 
have come from such habits of quict household contem- 
plation. See, for example, this description of the still- 
ness of the house, after all are gone to bed at night :— 


** Now sleep yslaked hath the rout; 
No din but snores the house about, 
Made louder by the o’er-fed breast 
Of this most pompous marriage feast. 
The cat, with eyne of burning coal, 
New crouches ’fore the mouse’s hole; 
And crickets sing at th’ oven’s mouth, 
As the blither for their drouth,” 
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Also this description of the midnight 
capers of the fairies about the house, 
from ‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream :”— 


**Pccx, Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behow]s the moon ; 
Whilst the heavy ploughman snores, 
All with weary task fordone. 
Now the wasted brands do glow, 
Whilst the scritch-ow]l, scritching loud, 
Puts the wretch, that lies in woe, 
In remembrance of a shroud. 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his sprite, 
In the churchway paths to glide: 
And we fairies that do run 
By the triple Hecate’s team, 
From the presence of the sun, 
Following darkness like a dream, 
Now are frolic; not a mouse 
Skall disturb this hallowed house: 
I am sent, with broom, before, 
To sweep the dust behind the door. 
Through this house give glimmering light, 
By the dead and drowsy fire : 
Every elf and fairy sprite, 
Hop as light as bird from brier; 
And this ditty, after me, 
Sing, and dance it trippingly.’’ 


Osr. 


By the by, one cannot but be struck with the resem- 
blance, in the spirit and colouring of these lines, to those 
very similar ones in “ I] Penseroso” of Milton :— 

** Far from all resort of mirth, 
Save the cricket on the hearth, 
Or the bellman’s drowsy charm, 
To bless the doors from nightly harm ; 
While glowing embers, through the room, 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom.” 

I have often noticed how much the first writings of 
Milton resemble in their imagery and tone of colouring 
those of Shakespeare, particularly in the phraseology and 
manner of describing flowers. I think, were a certain 
number of passages from “ Lycidas” and “Comus” in- 
terspersed with a certain number from “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” the imagery, tone of thought, and style 
of colouring, would be found so nearly identical, that it 
would be difficult for one not perfectly familiar to dis- 
tinguish them. You may try it. 

That Milton read and admired Shakespeare is evi- 
dent from his allusion to him in “L’Allegro.” It is 
evident, however, that Milton’s taste had been so formed 
by the Greck mgdels, that he was not entirely aware of 
all that was in Shakespeare; he speaks of him as a 
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sweet fanciful warbler, and it is exactly in sweetness and 
fancifulness that he seems to have derived benefit from 
him. In his earlier poems, Milton seems, like Shake- 
speare, to have let his mind run freely, as a brook war- 
bles over many-coloured pebbles ; whereas in his great 
poem he built after models. Had he known as little 
Latin and Greek as Shakespeare, the world, instead of 
seeing a well-arranged imitation of the ancicnt epics 
from his pen, would have seen inaugurated a new order 
of poetry. 

An unequalled artist, who should build after the 
model of a Grecian temple, would doubtless produce a 
splendid and effective building, because a certain 
originality always inheres in genius, even when copying; 
but far greater were it to invent an entirely new style 
of architecture, as different as the Gothic from the Gre- 
cian. This merit was Shakespeare’s. He was a superb 
Gothic poet; Milton, a magnificent imitator of old forms, 
which by his genius were wrought almost into the 
energy of new production. 

* * * * % 

We set out to see the church. Even Walter Scott 
has not a more poetic monument than this church, stand- 
ing as it does amid old embowering trees, on the beau- 
tiful banks of the Avon. A soft still rain .was falling on 
the leaves of the linden trees, as we walked up the 
avenue to the church. Even rainy though it was, I 
noticed that many little birds would occasionally break 
out into song. In the event of such a phenomenon as 
a bright day, I think there must be quite a jubilee of 
birds here, even as he sung who lies below :— 

** The ousel-cock, so black of hue, 
With orange-tawny bill, 
The throstle with his note so true, 
The wren with little quill; 
The finch, the sparrow, and the lark, 
The plain-song cuckoo gray.” 

The church has been carefully restored inside, so that 
it is now in excellent preservation, and Shakespeare lies 
buried under a broad flat stone in the chancel. I had full 
often read, and knew by heart, the inscription on this 
stone; but, somehow, when I came and stood over it and 
read it, it affected me asifthere were an emanation from 
the grave beneath. I have often wondered at that 
inscription, that a mind so sensitive, that had thought 
so much, and expressed thought with such startling 
power on all the mysteries of death, the grave, and the 
future world, should have found nothing else to inscribe 
on his own grave but this :— 

Good Friend for Iesus SAKE forbare 
To digg T-E Dust EncloAsed HERe 


Blese be T-E Man > spares T-Es Stones 
And curst be He y moves my Bones 


It seems that this inscription has not been without 
its use, in averting what the sensitive poet most 
dreaded ; for it is recorded in one of the books sold here 
that, some years ago, in digging a neighbouring grave, 
a careless sexton broke into the side of Shakespeare’s 
tomb, and, looking in, saw his bones, and could easily 
have carried away the skull had he not been deterred by 
the imprecation. 

There is a monument in the side of the wall, which 
has a bust of Shakespeare upon it, said to be the most 
wuthentic likeness, and supposed to have been taken by 
a cast from his face after death. This statement was 
made to us by the guide who showed it, and he stated 
that Chantrey had come to that conclusion by a minute 
examination of the face. He took us into a room where 
was an exact plaster-cast of the bust, on which he 
pointed out various little minutize on which this idea was 





founded. The two sides of the face are not alike ; there 
is a falling in and depression of the muscles on one side 
which do not exist on the other, such as probably 
would never have occurred in a fancy bust, where the 
effort always is to render the two sides of the face as 
much alike as possible. There is more fulness about 
the lower part of the face than is consistent with the 
theory of an idealized bust, but is perfectly consistent 
with the probabilities of the time of life at which he 
died, and perhaps with the effects of the disease of 
which he died. 

All this I set down as it was related to me by our 
guide; it had a very plausible and probable sound, and 
I was bent on believing, which is a great matter in 
faith of all kinds. 

It is something in favour of the supposition that this 
is an authentic likeness, that it was erected in his own 
native town within seven years of his death, among 
people, therefore, who must have preserved the recollec- 
tion of his personal appearance. After the manner of 
those times it was originally painted, the hair and 
beard of an auburn colour, the eyes hazel, and the dress 
was represented as consisting of a scarlet doublet, over 
which was a loose black gown without sleeves, all 
which looks like an attempt to preserve an exact like- 
ness. The inscription upon it also seemed to show that 
there were some in the world by no means unaware of 
who and what he was. 

Next to the tomb of Shakespeare in the chancel is 
buried his favourite daughter, “good Mistress Hall.” His 
wife, Ann Hathaway, is buried near by, under the same 
pavement. He married her when he was but eighteen ; 
most likely she was a mere rustic beauty, entirely in- 
capable either of appreciating or adapting herself to 
that wide and wonderful mind in its full development. 
As to Mistress Hall, though the estate was carefully 
entailed through her to heirs male through all genera- 
tions, % was not her good fortune to become the mother 
of a long line; for she had only one daughter, who be- 
came Lady Barnard, and in whom, dying childless, the 
family became extinct. Shakespeare, like Scott, seems 
to have had the desire to perpetuate himself by founding 
a family with an estate, and the coincidence in the result 
is striking. Genius must be its own monument. 

It seemed to me singular that of such a man thert 
should not remain one accredited relic! Of Martin 
Luther, though he lived much earlier, how many things 
remain. Of almost any distinguished character, how 
much more is known than of Shakespeare. There is 
not, so far as I can discover, an authentic relic of any- 
thing belonging to him. There are very few anecdotes 
of his sayings or doings; no letters, no private memo- 
randa that should let us into the secret of what he was 
personally, who has in turns personated all minds. The 
very perfection of his dramatic talent has become an 
impenetrable veil; we can no more tell from his writings 
what were his predominant tastes and habits than we 
can discriminate among the variety of melodies what are 
the native notes of the mocking-bird. The only means 
left us for forming an opinion of what he was personally 
are inferences of the most delicate nature from the 
slightest premises. 

The common idea which has pervaded the world, of a 
joyous, roving, somewhat unsettled and dissipated cha- 
racter, would seem, from many well-authenticated facts, 
to be incorrect. The gaieties and dissipations of his 
life seem to have been confined to his very earliest days, 
and to have been the exuberance of a most extraordinary 
vitality, bursting into existence with such force and 
vivacity that it had not had time to collect itself, and 
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so come to self-knowledge and control. By many ac- 
counts it would appear that the character he sustained 
in the last years of his life was that of a judicious, com- 
mon-sense sort of man: a discreet, reputable, and reli- 
gious householder. 

The inscription on his tomb* is worthy of remark, as 
indicating the reputation he bore at the time: “ Judicio 
Pyliwm, genio Socratem, arte Maronem.” (In judgment 
a Nestor, in genius a Socrates, in art a Virgil.) 

The comparison of him in the first place to Nestor, 
proverbially famous for practical judgment and virtue of 
life,—next to Socrates, who was a kind of Greek combina- 
nation of Dr. Paley and Dr. Franklin,—indicates a very 
different impression of him from what would generally 
be expressed of a poet, certainly what would not have 
been placed on the grave of an eccentric, erratic, will-o’- 
the-wisp genius, however distinguished. 

The last will of Shakespeare, written by his own hand, 
and still preserved, shows several things of the man. 

The introduction is as follows :— 

“In the name of God. Amen. I, William Shake- 
speare, at Stratford-upon-Avon, in the county of War- 
wick, gentleman, in perfect health and memory (God be 
praised), do make and ordain this my last will and testa- 
ment in manner and form following; that is to say— 

“ First, I commend my soul into the hands of God my 
Creator, hoping, and assuredly believing, through the only 
merits of Jesus Christ, my Saviour, to be made partaker 
of life everlasting; and my body to the earth, whereof it 
is made.” 

The will then goes on to dispose of an amount of 
houses, lands, plate, money, jewels, etc., which showed 
certainly that the poet had possessed some worldly skill 
and thrift in accumulation, and to divide them with a 
care and accuracy which would indicate that he was by 
no means of that dreamy and unpractical habit of mind 
which cares not what becomes of worldly goods. 

We may also infer something of a man’s character 
from the tone and sentiments of others towards him. 
Glass of a certain colour casts on surrounding objects a 
reflection of its own hue, and so the tint of a man’s cha- 
racter returns upon us in the habitual manner in which 
he is spoken of by those around him. The common 
mode of speaking of Shakespeare always savoured of 
endearment. ‘ Gentle Will” is an expression that seemed 
oftenest repeated. Ben Jonson inscribed his funeral 
verses “To the Memory of my beloved Mr. William 
Shakespeare ;” he calls him the “ sweet swan of Avon.” 
Again, in his lines under a bust of Shakespeare, he 
says— 

“ The figure that thou here seest put, 
it was for gentle Shakspeare cut.’”’ 


In later times, Milton, who could have known him only 
by tradition, calls him “my Shakespeare,” “ dear son of 


memory,” and “sweetest Shakespeare.” Now, nobody 


ever wrote of swect John Milton, or gentle John Milton, 
or gentle Martin Luther, or even sweet Ben Jonson. 
Rowe says of Shakespeare, “The latter part of his 
life was spent as all men of good sense would wish 
theirs may be—in ease, retirement, and the conversation 
of his friends. His pleasurable wit and good-nature 





* The following are the lines inscribed beneath the bust :— 
** Judicio Pylium, genio Socratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, populus meret, Olympus habet. 


Stay, passenger, why goest thou by so fast ? 
Read, if thou canst, whom envious death hath piast 
Within this monument, Shakspeare, with whome 
Quick Nature dide ; whose name doth deck this tombe 
Far more then cost; sith all that he hath writt 
Leaves living art but page to serve his wit. 

Osiir ANO, Dor, 1616, Zratts, 53, Dre 23 Ap,” 
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engaged him in the acquaintance, and entitled him to 
the friendship, of the gentlemen of the neighbourhood.” 
And Dr. Drake says, “ He was high in reputation as a 
poet, favoured by the great and the accomplished, and 
beloved by all who knew him.” 

That Shakespeare had religious principle I infer not 
merely from the indications of his will and tombstone, 
but from those strong evidences of the working of the 
religious element which are scattered through his plays. 
No man could have a clearer perception of God’s au- 
thority and man’s duty; no one has expressed more 
forcibly the strength of God’s government, the spirit- 
uality of his requirements, or shown with more fearful 
power the struggles of the “law in the members war- 
ring against the law of the mind.” 

These evidences, scattered through his plays, of deep 
religious struggles, make probable the idea that in the 
latter, thoughtful, and tranquil years of his life, devo- 
tional impulses might have settled into habits, and that 
the solemn language of his will, in which he professes 
his faith in Christ, was not a mere form. Probably he 
had all his life, even in his gayest hours, more real reli- 
gious principle than the hilarity of his manner would 
give reason to suppose. I always fancy he was thinking 
of himself when he wrote this character: “ For the man 
doth fear God, howsoever it seem not in him by reason 
of some large jests he doth make.” 

Neither is there any foundation for the impression 
that he was undervalued in his own times. No literary 
man of his day had more success, more flattering atten- 
tions from the great, or reaped more of the substantial 
fruits of popularity, in the form of worldly goods. While 
his contemporary, Ben Jonson, sick in a miserable alley, 
is forced to beg, and receives but a wretched pittance 
from Charles 1, Shakespeare’s fortune steadily increases 
from year to year. He buys the best place in his native 
town, and fits it up with great taste; he offered to lend, 
on proper security, a sum of moncy for the use of the 
town of Stratford; he added to his estate in Stratford a 
hundred and seventy acres of land; he bought half the 
great and small tithes of Stratford; and his annual in- 
come is estimated to have been what would at the present 
time be nearly four thousand dollars. 

We had little time to look about us to sce Stratford 
in the sunshine; so we went over to a place on the 
banks of the Avon, where it was said we could gain a 
very perfect view of the church. The remembrance of 
this spot is to me like a very pleasant dream. The day 
was bright, the air was soft and still, as we walked up 
and down the alleys of a beautiful garden that extended 
quite to the church; the rooks were dreamily cawing, 
and wheeling in dark airy circles round the old buttresses 
and spire. A funeral train had come into the graveyard, 
and the passing-bell was tolling. A thousand undefined 
emotions struggled in my mind. 

That loving heart, that active fancy, that subtile elastic 
power of appreciating and expressing all phases, all pas- 
sions of humanity, are they breathed out on the wind? 
are they spent like the lightning ? are they exhaled like 
the breath of flowers? or are they still living, still 
active P and if so, where and how? Is it reserved for 
us, in that “undiscovered country” which he spoke of, 
ever to meet the great souls whose breath has kindled 
our souls? I think we forget the consequences of our 
own belief in immortality, and look on the ranks of 
prostrate dead as a mower on fields of prostrate flowers, 
forgetting that activity is an essential of souls, and that 
every soul which has passed away from this world must 
ever since have been actively developing those habits of 
mind and modes ®f feeling which are begun here. 
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The haughty, cruel, selfish Elizabeth, and all the 
great men of her court, are still living and acting some- 
where; but where? For my part, Iam often reminded, 
when dwelling on departed genius, of Luther’s ejaculation 
for his favourite classic poet, “I hope God will have 
mercy on such.” 

We speak of the glory of God as exhibited in natural 
landscape-making ; what is it compared with the glory 
of God as shown in the making of souls, especially those 
souls which seem to be endowed with a creative power 
like his own ? 

There seem, strictly speaking, to be only two classes 
of souls—the creative and the receptive. Now, these 
creators seem to me to have a beauty and a worth about 
them entirely independent of their moral character. 
That ethereal power which shows itself in Greek sculp- 
ture and Gothic architecture, in Rubens, Shakespeare, 
and Mozart, has a quality to me inexpressibly admirable 
and loveable. We may say, it is true, that there is no 
moral excellence in it; but none the less do we admire 
it. God has made us so that we cannot help loving it ; 
our souls go forth to it with an infinite longing, nor can 
that longing be condemned. That mystic quality that 
exists in these souls is a glimpse and intimation of what 
exists in Him in full perfection. If we remember this, 
we shall not lose ourselves in admiration of worldly 
genius, but be led by it to a better understanding of 
what He is, of whom all the glories of poetry and art 
are but symbols and shadows.* 





WANT AND WOE IN LONDON. 
Tue public prints have latterly brought into prominence 
some of the phases of want and misery abounding in 
this wide-spreading metropolis, which may have struck 
some of our readers as frightful novelties, though, to 
thousands of others, they must have been long familiar 
facts. The journals tell us from time to time of men or 
women dying in the streets, and of juries, on investi- 
gating the causes, returning verdicts of “ death by star- 
vation or famine ;” and then we generally find that the 
deceased has applied for relief at the workhouse and 
been refused, and has wandered forth to perish of hun- 
ger amid the surroundings of wealth and luxury, and 
superfluity of all kinds. This hideous tale has, from its 
frequent repetition, become so common that itis ceasing 
to affect us as it once did, and as it ought to do; and 
there is a danger of our coming to regard it as part and 
parcel of the normal condition of things—an unavoidable 
incident of our artificial civilization. To those who 
know London well, who, like the writer of this paper, 
have perambulated its “stony-hearted streets” at all 
hours of the night, at all seasons of the year, the fact 
that poor creatures are occasionally found dead in the 
highways, distressing as it is, can hardly appear strange; 
for our own part, we often wonder that more do not 
perish, looking to the fierce hardships which so many 
have to face. A correspondent, in a late number of the 
“Times,” draws a picture of the nightly crowds who 
besiege the workhouse doors for admission, craving a 
shelter from the weather and a meal in the morning, for 
which they are willing to do the allotted work. But he 
does not exhibit the saddest part of this picture, which 
is seen when the workhouse doors are finally closed, and 
the worn-out, footsore, jaded applicants, who are rejected 
for want of room or any other cause, unable to pro- 
ceed further, are seen to squat on the cold stones, and 





* “Sunny Momories in Forcign Lands,” - Sampson Low, 
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huddle in a mass round the inhospitable portal, there to 
remain throughout the live-long night. We have seen 
these poor wretches thus in a manner heaped together, 
times out of mind, sometimes moaning in their sleep, as 
the pitiless rain drenched their squalid garments, or the 
fast-falling snow covered them with its drift. Such sad 
companies are in good part made up of hapless women, 
whose youth has forsaken them, and whose aspect too 
plainly betrays their miserable antecedents ; but, lost as 
they are, the heart of goodness is not all dead within 
them, for in the bitterest weather you will find them 
crouching resignedly outside the circle, and guarding 
the vagabond boy or the houseless young girl from 
the searching wind and tempest. 

The class of “miserables” who thus parade their 
wretchedness are enough to make any man sad whose 
business or inclination brings him face to face with the 
“night side of London;” but in truth, degraded and 
destitute as they are, they do not represent by any 
means the lowest depth of suffering endured by mul- 
titudes in this thrice-million-peopled city. These out- 
of-door combatants with destiny have rarely lost all 
heart and hope; they will accept their position with 
something like complacency, when skies are favourable 
and the thermometer not too low. We have found them 
ere now at two o’clock in the morning, when “night is 
shivering into summer dawn,” the whole tangle of them 
buried in profound slumber and “ snoring on the flint,” 
in spite of their “ windowed raggedness” and the gnaw- 
ing hunger that awaits their waking. There is a no- 
madic spirit invariably accompanying a vagabond life, 
which rarely becomes utterly cowed until the health is 
ruined, and which nerves its possessor with a kind of 
recklessness which, if not exactly cheerful, is rarely de- 
sponding; its operation is seen sometimes in the refusal 
of the city Arab to accept the conditions of well-fed 
servitude, and his preference for the free run of the 
streets, and a life unfettered by obligations or responsi- 
bilities of any kind. No; the lowest depth of suffering 
is not that which bares itself to public view, either by 
day or by night; it is rather that which is silent and 
unobtrusive, which shuts itself up from observation, and 
endures in secret. A painful illustration of this was 
afforded not long ago, in the case of a whole family in a 
position in life ostensibly respectable, one member of 
whom had died of famine, while the remainder were 
wrestling hopelessly with its wearying agonies. Other 
and parallel cases are brought to light from time to time ; 
sufferers are found lying dead on the floor between four 
bare walls, where they had perished, unnoticed and un- 
sought-for, until their ‘non-appearance excited the sus- 
picions of their neighbours. But the mass of silent 
suffering from the extremest want is probably never 
known but to those who endure it; their pride—the honest 
pride of an independent spirit, and the horror of parish 
relief, seal their lips; they die and make no sign; per- 
haps the rushing river receives them, or the baneful 
drug closes their mortal career. 

Side by side with all this misery, London presents 
us with a mass of machinery for the abatement and 
solace of human woe such as exists nowhere else upon 
the face of the earth, and could exist nowhere but in 
England. We have hospitals for the treatment of every 
known disease, curable and incurable; we have count- 
less almshouses for the reception of the old, and esta- 
blishments for the maintenance and rearing of the 
young. We have benevolent institutions whose opera- 
tions extend to all classes of society, and so organized 
as to meet every possible vicissitude of fortune or sud- 
den yisitation of adversity. We have public charities 
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of one sort or other, the bare description of which would 
fill a volume; while we have constantly in action an 
amount of individual personal exertion far transcending in 
its results all the ameliorative effects of all the public 
charities put together; nor is this all, or anything like 
all. In addition to the charitable and _ benevolent 
agencies which are visibly at work, and the far greater 
number which are doing their work incessantly in secret, 
we have ever at hand an inexhaustible fund of latent 
benevolence, which waits but the pleading voice of ne- 
cessity to launch itself upon the four winds of heaven, 
and breathe the breath of love and kindness upon every 
sinking heart. This latent fount of goodness is a most 
curious and interesting thing: it isa phenomenon which, 
at least in its present phase, is almost entirely the 
growth of our own day; perhaps some future historian 
will read its true significance. Its working is seen in 
the daily journals, in long lists of subscriptions, often 
munificent in amount, sent to editors or bankers or 
clergymen, in answer to a brief appeal for assistance to 
any needy society or unfortunate individual. So ready 
is the outflow of this fountain of benevolence, that it 
needs but a paragraph in a daily paper to call it forth 
at any time, for almost any charitable purpose; and so 
copious is the stream, that it is almost impossible at 
times to check its outpouring, when it is no longer re- 
quired; while at the same time it is so indiscrimi- 
nating, that it will minister as readily to imposture as 
to real need. 

Far be it from us to cast anything like a slur upon 
the kindly motives which underlie this bountiful bene- 
ficent action, loosening the sources of compassion, and 
distilling floods of mercy, like the gentle dew from 
heaven upon the down-trodden and the afflicted—* bless- 
ing him that gives, and him that takes.” But we can- 
not escape the conviction that our splendid public 
charities, our numberless semi-public and private benc- 
volent institutions and associations, our hosts of indi- 
vidual workers and self-sacrificers in the cause of the 
helpless and perishing—and, above all, this inexhaust- 
ible source of latent bounty ever at command, which 
is characteristic especially of our own time—we say we 
can hardly escape the conviction that all these things 
point to something more, or something else, than the 
ordinary claims of poverty and distress upon the re- 
sources of the rich and fortunate. From causes upon 
which it is unnecessary to enter here, but which must 
have been sufficiently obvious to those who care to 
regard them, our social relations have, during the lives 
of the existing generation, been undergoing a trans- 
formation, which year by year is approximating more 
closely to completeness, and the tendency of which is 
to strengthen the strong, to whet the craft of the cun- 
ning, and to shear to utter nakedness the weak and 
simple-minded. Now, more than ever, the wealth of 
the world is for the clever and the unscrupulous, while 
those who are neither go to the wall; huge fortunes are 
made by reckless speculation, while conscientious and 
plodding labour too often ends in destitution; sources of 
competence, which were formerly open to every one, are 
now monopolized by capitalists, while the men of mode- 
rate means are beaten out of the field, to sink lower and 
lower, and finally to swell the ranks of the needy. These 
are facts which cannot be questioned; all observant 
persons recognise and acknowledge them. Now, with 
these things constantly before its eyes, is it too much 
to suppose that society is a little uneasy in its mind, 
that it has awful misgivings sometimes, and is troubled 
with profound doubts whether the new politico-economic 
system it has laboured so enthusiastically to establish 








is, after all, really God’s ordained plan for the regulation 
of his human family ? Does it ever ask itself the question 
whether our social scheme, excellent as we think it, is 
on a level even with that of the Old Testament, not to 
mention that of Him whose test of atsachment to his 
cause was, “ Go, sell all thou hast, and give to the poor, 
and come, follow me”? Does it ever ponder on that 
striking fact, always manifest, together with that “ stand- 
ing miracle,” the Jew, that we do not sce the seed of 
righteous Abraham begging their bread; that exiled 
Israel, throughout all their wanderings and oppressions, 
have maintained their poor in comfort; and that, when 
people die of famine in the streets, or are found starving 
or dead in their desolate homes, they are not Jews or 
aliens, but our Christian brethren and sisters, united 
with us in the same bonds of faith P 

Whether we are right, or whether we are wrong, with 
regard to these imagined misgivings of society, and 
whether its manifold energies are due solely to the 
purest Christian charity, or in part to an inward sense 
of justice towards the object of them, we shall not too 
curiously inquire. It is pleasanter to contemplate the 
existing fact, that wherever distress of any kind is 
urgent, there public or private charity, or both com- 
bined, is active in relieving it. ° Not so pleasant is that 
other fact, that wherever there is a charitable or bene- 
volent institution of any kind, there is sure to be a be- 
leaguering squad of impostors with whom the managers 
have to deal, and with whom, unfortunately, they can- 
not, or do not, always deal righteously. It is with be- 
nevolent institutions as it is with many of our endowed 
schools, where the education originally intended for the 
poor has been voted too good for them, and has been 
monopolized by the offspring of the rich—what was 
intended for the needy and the friendless is found 
acceptable to people who are neither, and who obtain it 
by influence which the needy wretch cannot call into 
exercise. There is hardly a single charity dispensing 
bounties in money, or furnishing homes to the super- 
annuated, which is not open to abuse, and occasionally 
abused. Some of these institutions are richly endowed 
and largely patronized; but they do not relieve the 
really needy, so much as the poor relatives, the depend- 
ents or the superannuated servants of the rich. Against 
these claimants the friendless have no chance. 'The ap- 
plicants are voted in; and it happens continually that 
the really deserving object, whose friendlessness ought 
to be his passport to relief, is turned away in order that 
those who have influence may liberate themselves from 
their natural obligations, and lay the burden of them 
upon the charity which, by their influence, they virtually 
control. Everywhere do fraud and imposture dog the 
footsteps of benevolence; and it would seem impossible 
to inaugurate any conceivable plan for the relief of the 
necessitous, without at the same time creating, as it 
were, a race of shameless pretenders, who will rush 
forward, if they can, and monopolize its benefits. The 
impostor is present and urgent wherever charity is ex- 
ercised, and one may track him through all the varie- 
ties of our institutions for the relief of want of any kind 
—from the palatial retreat for decayed gentry, down to 
the shabbiest soup-cellar in the lowest slums of the 
metropolis. Even the most experienced and discrimi- 
nating persons are frequently deceived; and ewery now 
and then we find philanthropists who have appealed to 
the public on behalf of cases of seeming hardship, and 
have received liberal sums for their alleviation, pub- 
licly acknowledging that they have been duped, and 
calling upon the contributors to reecive back their sub- 
scriptions, 
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What is to be done? The subject is not merely 
hedged round with difficulties—it is choked with diffi- 
culties throughout all its ramifications. ‘The science of 
giving is plainly one of the most difficult of all sciences, 
while it is the one which we know least about—indeed, 
of which we have almost everything to learn. If there 
be any principle educible from the facts of our daily 
experience, it would seem to be this: that charity is one 
of those Christian duties which cannot be delegated to 
others with perfect safety and success; that, good and 
grand as are many of our public institutions, they can 
never supersede private endeavour. The corporate 
alms-giver is constantly deceived and abused; the man 
or the woman who ministers to misery within the 
limited circle of their own neighbourhood, rarely or 
neyer. Let us conclude, then, by harping on the old 
string, and urging upon all our readers the paramount 
obligation of unrelaxing personal effort, which must not 
be content with the indiscriminate scattering of alms, 
but, to be useful and not mischievous, must be applied 
only where there is real need—without heeding too 
much the question of desert. 


A NIGHT ADVENTURE IN PERSIA. 


In the early part of the year 1860, I received permission 
from Sir Henry Rawlinson, at that time her Majesty’s 
Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary at 
the court of Persia, to visit Teheran for the purpose of 
recruiting my health, which had been damaged by a 
protracted sojourn in Gilan. 

The snow was still on the ground when I started 
from Resht, but it gradually melted as I passed on- 
wards through the forests, and the spot known to the 
natives of Gilan as the Jehennem Dereh, or Valley of 
Hell, so named on account of the hardships undergone 
by mounted and foot travellers, and by their inseparable 
packhorses. 

Where the deep, desperate, and ever-persistent mud 
ceases, the voyagewr has to climb or descend steep stone 
steps greasy with mire, bordered on the left hand by 
precipices, on the banks of the Soofed-rood, or White 
River; he has to cross a mountain torrent, styled, more 
appropriately than the before-mentioned stream, the 
Seeah-rood, or Black River, which, when the snows 
melt, rushes down to the plain with sudden and terrible 
vehemence, and victimizes unexperienced travellers. A 
poor fellow, perhaps the very best and most trustworthy 
servant I ever had in Persia, Roostem Beg, was drowned 
in this way whilst carrying despatches to her Majesty’s 
Mission; and I am not aware that, although he perished 
in the public service, any grant was ever made to his 
family by the British Government. 

At last, after many struggles with the rain above and 
the mud beneath, I reached the old caravanserai of 
Kharzan, where Upper Gilan ends; and which is in the 
immediate proximity of the wandering Eeliyats, who 
dwell in “ kara chadirs,” or black tents, and who are 
utterly ignorant of the rules of mewm et tuum, and of 
any other law but that of the strong hand. 

They are migratory tribes, who, when they have made 
one district too hot to hold them, march off with their 
cattle toe another place, which they again vacate when 
their robberies have banded their neighbours against 
them. 

The latter seldom, however, have the courage to 
adopt extreme measures, because the slaughter of a 
single wandering thief, even though taken flagrante 
delicto by the aggrieved parties, entails a fend which, 





if it does not end in bloodshed, causes great loss- of 
cattle by theft ; the consequence is, that the Kakawends, 
Shahsevans, and other rascals, carry on their depre- 
dations with little fear of unpleasant results. 

The Shah’s police is a nullity; sometimes, indeed, 
when some very flagrant misdemeanour has been com- 
mitted, an order does come from the Exalted Gate 
to annihilate the culprits; but then the ends of justice 
are seldom satisfied, because the king’s agents are 
easily bribed, and have no scruple in incriminating in- 
nocent and unprotected parties, whilst they allow the 
real criminals to escape, in order to appear to have 
fulfilled their mission. 

In order to obtain this result, they do not scruple to 
have recourse to such beastly (I use the word advisedly, 
but do not wish to afflict my English readers with de- 
tails, although I can do so, and give instances of un- 
paralleled barbarity) means of torture that old Torque- 
mada would have shrunk from them. 

My only certain means of defence were my own fire- 
arms and sword; for Persians, if they respect nothing 
else, have a due regard for their own persons, and 
will not, although from their talk you would imagine 
yourself in the companionship of Roostem or Zal, the 
mythical heroes of the Shah-nameh, risk themselves 
nearer to the mouth of a good revolver than they can 
help. 

I was riding “ chapari,” that is, by Persian post, which 
means travelling over roads like those in the Highlands, 
before General Wade had the pleasure of making them, 
on miserable horses furnished by one of the chief Per- 
sian dignitaries at Teheran. These unfortunate animals 
were badly fed and seldom shod, and the consequence 
was that they often deposited their riders on their heads 
on stony ground, or in the deep mud: the latter must, 
of course, have been the most agreeable resting-place. 

I will pass over the rest of my journey, from the time 
of my arrival at Casvin in Upper Irak to that of Teheran. 
It was amazingly uncomfortable all the time, for I had 
to snooze on the floor of a vermin-haunted post-house 
whilst my rough meal was in course of preparation, and 
then to be off and gallop to the next station, generally 
through a snow-storm. 

At Teheran I was received by my chief, Sir Henry Raw- 
linson, with that courtesy and hospitality which have 
always distinguished him; and after a few weeks’ stay 
in the capital, during which time I hed the gratification 
of beholding the “centre of the universe,” his Majesty 
Nasir ood deen Shah (who, although a young man, ap- 
peared to me to be prematurely old, from the con- 
sequences of debauchery), I was sent on a special mission 
to the south-eastern shores of the Caspian, in the pro- 
vince of Asterabad. 

T left Teheran in April, with all my baggage and some 
fourteen packhorses; and well it was for me that I 
started provided with creature comforts, for the Asakir 
i Munsooreh, or victorious troops, had been passing 
for months along the road I had to traverse, en route 
to the borders of Khorassan, where they had been sent 
to meet the Toorkmans, and been awfully thrashed, and 
they had made a desert of every place. 

Whenever T reached a village, I sent the different 
firmans, with which I had come provided, to the 
governor or ked-khoda; but such was the distrust 
occasioned by the previous violence, and non-payment for 
supplies on the part of the troops, that I was frequently 
compelled to have recourse to strong measures in order 
to procure the common necessaries of life, eyen when I 
paid for them handsomely. 

Constant annoyance of every description, the utter 
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absence of any companion of my own race, and a con- 
tinual exposure to a burning sun, obliged me, after pass- 
ing through Semnoon and Damghan, to halt at Shah- 
rood Bostam. Here I was hospitably received by the 
Russian agent, Pachotoff, who was uncommonly kind to 
me during the few days I was undergoing medical treat- 
ment—from my own medicine chest, of course, for there 
was no doctor, except some Persian hakeems, within 
several hundred miles. 

When I at last felt myself up to the mark, I sent my 
baggage on ahead, to a place called Tash, situated in 
the defiles, which Morier has poetically but incorrectly 
described in his novel of “ Zohrab,”’ and distant about 
forty miles from Shahrood Bostam. I intended to fol- 
low it after nightfall, in order to avoid the noonday 
heat; I remained with Pachotoff until dark, and I then 
set off accompanied by two mounted servants, one of 
whom was a very tall, fine-looking fellow, called Lootf 
Ali, a genuine Persian braggadocio and do-little, and 
the other a meek quiet Toork from Azerbaijan, named 
Ali. We left thetown and entered the pass, but partially 
lighted up by the young moon, and overshadowed by 
the rugged hills which rose to our right and left; and 
when we had gone over several miles in solemn silence, 
and at a foot pace, my charger suddenly astonished 
me by lowering his nostrils to the level of the ground, 
snorting as if he had seen an apparition, and then shy- 
ing violently across the road. ‘That saved my life, for, 
as he did so, there was an explosion of a firearm, in 
such close proximity to me that it seemed to have taken 
place under my horse. I at first concluded that it 


had arisen from my own Tranter’s five-shooter; but 
as that excellent description of arm, owing to its double 
action, never shoots anybody but an enemy, I examined 
the Colt’s revolving rifle, carried ina case by Lootf 


Ali, to which I also found that no damage was attribut- 
able, although I can avouch from experience, that Colt’s 
firearms are exceedingly uncertain and untrustworthy 
for general and hard service. 

I then made up my mind that I had been fired at by 
some malefactor from the Ecliyats, or by some stray 
Toorkman, depredators from the borders of Khorassan ; 
and I proceeded to hunt my friend by the waning light 
of the moon. 

I fired several times; but as, after all, I could find 
no one, the marauder having to a certainty escaped 
amidst the numerous ravines in the neighbourhood, I 
resumed my journey and gave up the pursuit. 





DR. JOHNSON’S PREFACE TO SHAKESPEARE* 


SHAKESPEARE is, above all writers, at least above all 
modern writers, the poet of nature; the poet that holds 
up to his readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life. 
His characters are not modified by the customs of parti- 
cular places, unpractised by the rest of the world; by the 
peculiarities of studies or professions, which can operate 
but upon small numbers; or by the accidents of transient 
fashions or temporary opinions: they are the genuine 
progeny of common humanity, such as the world will 
always supply, and observation will always find. His 
persons act and speak by the influence of those general 
passions and principles by which all minds are agitated, 
and the whole system of life is continued in motion. In 
the writings of other poets a character is too often an 





* Small verbal critics sometimes speak disparagingly of Dr. Johnson ; 
but his Preface to Shakespeare has more force and more sense in the 
Same compass than anything that has been written on the subject since. 
A few paragraphs will be read with interest at this time, 





individual: in those of Shakespeare it is commonly a 
species. 

It is from this wide extension of design that so much 
instruction is derived. It is this which fills the plays of 
Shakespeare with practical axioms and domestic wisdom. 
It was said of Euripides, that every verse was a precept ; 
and it may be said of Shakespeare, that from his works 
may be collected a system of civil and economical prudence, 
Yet his real power is not shown in the splendour of par- 
ticular passages, but by the progress of his fable, and the 
tenor of his dialogue; and he that tries to recommend 
him by select quotations, will succeed like the pedant in 
Hierocles, who, when he offered his house to sale, carried 
a brick in his pocket as a specimen. 

As his personages act upon principles arising from 
genuine passion, very little modified by particular forms, 
their pleasures and vexations are communicable to all 
times and to all places; they are natural, and, there- 
fore, durable; the adventitious peculiarities of personal 
habits are only superficial dies, bright and pleasing 
for a little while, yet soon fading to a dim tinct, with- 
out any remains of former lustre; but the discrimi- 
nations of true passion are the colours of nature; they 
pervade the whole mass, and can only perish with the 
body that exhibits them. The accidental compositions 
of heterogeneous modes are dissolved by the chance that 
combined them; but the uniform simplicity of primi- 
tive qualities neither admits increase, nor suffers decay. 
The sand heaped by one flood is scattered by another, but 
the rock always continues in its place. ‘The stream of 
time, which is continually washing the dissoluble fa- 
brics of other poets, passes without injury by the ada- 
mant of Shakespeare. 

If there be, what I believe there is in every nation, a 
style which never becomes obsolete, a certain mode of 
phraseology so consonant and congenial to the analogy 
and principles of its respective language as to remain 
settled and unaltered,—this style is probably to be sought 
in the common intercourse of life, among those who speak 
only to be understood, without ambition of elegance. 
The polite are always catching modish innovations, and 
the learned depart from established forms of speech, in 
hope of finding or making better; those who wish for dis- 
tinction forsake the vulgar, when the vulgar is right ; but 
there is a conversation above grossness and below refine- 
ment, where propriety resides, and where this poet seems 
to have gathered his comic dialogue. He is, therefore, 
more agreeable to the ears of the present age than any 
other author equally remote, and among his other excel- 
lencies deserves to be studied as one of the original 
masters of our language. 

Shakespeare with his excellencies has likewise faults, 
and faults sufficient to obscure and overwhelm any other 
merit. His first defect is that to which may be im- 
puted most of the evil in books or in men. He sacri- 
fices virtue to convenience, and is so much more care- 
ful to please than to instruct, that he seems to write 
without any moral purpose. From his writings, indeed, 
a system of social duty may be selected, for he that 
thinks reasonably must think morally ; but his precepts 
and axioms drop casually from him; he makes no just 
distribution of good or evil, nor is always careful to 
show in the virtuous a disapprobation of the wicked; 
he carries his persons indifferently through right and 
wrong, and, at the close, dismisses them without further 
care, and leaves their’ examples to operate by chance. 
This fault the barbarity of his age cannot extenuate; 
for it is always a writer’s duty to make the world 
better, and justice is a virtue independent on time or 
place. 





DR. JOHNSON’S PREFACE TO SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare came to London a needy adventurer, 
and lived for a time by very mean employments. Many 
works of genius and learning have been performed in 
states of life that appear very little favourable to thought 
or to inquiry; so many, that he who considers them is 
inclined to think that he sees enterprise and perseverance 
predominating over all external agency, and bidding help 
and hinderance vanish before them. ‘The genius of 
Shakespeare was not to be depressed by the weight of 
poverty, nor limited by the narrow conversation to which 
men in want are inevitably condemned; the encum- 
brances of his fortune were shaken from his mind as 
“ dew-drops from a lion’s mane.” 

Though he had so many difficulties to encounter, and 
so little assistance to surmount them, he has been able to 
obtain an exact knowledge of many modes of life, and 
many casts of native dispositions; to vary them with 
great multiplicity, to mark them by nice distinctions, 
and to show them in full view by proper combinations. 
In this part of his performances he had none to imitate, 
but has himself been imitated by all succeeding writers ; 
and it may be doubted whether from all his successors 
more maxims of theoretical knowledge, or more rules of 
practical prudence, can be collected, than he alone has 
given to his country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of men; 
he was an exact surveyor of the inanimate world; his 
descriptions have always some peculiarities, gathered by 
contemplating things as they really exist. It may be 
observed that the oldest poets of many nations preserve 
their reputation, and that the following generations of 








wit, after a short celebrity, sink into oblivion. 





The first, 
whoever they be, must take their sentiments and descrip- 
tions immediately from knowledge; the resemblance 
is therefore just, their descriptions are verified by every 
eye, and their sentiments acknowledged by every breast. 
Those whom their fame invites to the same studies, 
copy partly them and partly nature, till the books of one 
age gain such authority as to stand in the place of na- 
ture to another, and imitation, always deviating a little, 
becomes at last capricious and casual. Shakespeare, 
whether life or nature be his subject, shows plainly that 
he has seen with his own eyes; he gives the image 
which he receives not weakened or distorted by the in- 
tervention of any other mind; the ignorant feel his re- 
presentations to be just, and the learned see that they 
are complete. 

It does not appear that Shakespeare thought his 
works worthy of posterity, that he levied any ideal tri- 
bute upon future times, or had any further prospect than 
of present popularity and present profit. When his 
plays had been acted his hope was at an end; he soli- 
cited no addition of honour from the reader. 

So careless was this great poet of future fame that, 
though he retired to ease and plenty, while he was yet 
little declined into the vale of years, before he could be 
disgusted with fatigue, or disabled by infirmity, he made 
no collection of his works, nor desired to rescue those 
that had been already published from the depravations 
that obscured them, or secure to the rest a better 
destiny, by giving them to the world in their genuine 
state. 
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